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1 isn’t far to Bethlehem town— 

Just over the dusty roads adown, 

Past Wise Men’s Well, still offering 

Cool draughts from welcome wayside spring; 
Past shepherds with their flutes of reed 

That charm the woolly sheep they lead; 

Past boys with kites on hilltops flying, 

And soon you’re there where Bethlehem’s lying 
Sunned white and sweet on olived slopes, 


Gold-lighted still with Judah’s hopes. 


It isn’t far to Bethlehem town! 

It’s anywhere that Christ comes down 
And finds in people’s friendly face 

A welcome and abiding place. 

The road to Bethlehem runs right through 
The homes of folks like me and you. 


—Madeline Sweeny Miller 
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a hearing aid with self-control... 
le 
THE NEW 
SONOTONE |! 
le 
"977" 
hn 
ag It protects you from loud noises—the 
= “Robot Sentry” built in the new “977” 
-_,.- The shrill blast of automobile horns, 
( the blaring of radios, the clatter of 
C “x, dishes in restaurants, all uncomfort- 
able noises are choked off automati- 
f cally. Finger tip “Bi-focal Control” 
dims background rumble. Now, at last, } ( 
you can relax and enjoy conversation 
anywhere. 
WN If you need an air receiver, this 
7 = instrument has a small one worn in 
the hollow of the ear, invisible from 
the front or back. For bone re 
4 ception, there is an unusually small 
and light receiver, easy to wear. 
} A headband is unnecessary. 
SONOFACT #5 
Any amplifier will give some help to most 
_ hard of hearing people, but a properly fitted 
Sonotone will make the best possible use of 
the. residual hearing available. Sonotone 
does not utilize one instrument to fit all de- 
grees of impairment but offers three for 
best possible fitting. 
Would you like more information about this 
wonderful new instrument? Just fill out the 
coupon below. 
SONOTONE CORPORATION 
Dept. V-121 
Elmsford, N. Y. : 
Gentlemen: ' 
s Please send me complete information about ! 
The Volta Review is published monthly by the Volta Bureau. 35c a copy, $3.00 a year. In Canada and t 
other Americas, $3.25. Foreign, $3.50. a 
Entered as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under Act of August 2, 1912. 


Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 


authorized January 22, 1932. 
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Mr. W. H. Snowdon is Headmaster of a 
Devonshire school for educationally re- 
tarded boys. He has long been interested 
in special education, and is a former Chair- 
man of the British Association of the Hard 
of Hearing. 
The significance of Edith M. Buell’s con- 
tribution to the education of the deaf is 
summarized by Mary C. New, Assistant Prin- 
tipal of the Lexington School. 
Alice Kent, whose summer work at the 
University of Utah is described by Ronda 
¥, Walker, a professional writer, has been 
for several years a teacher at the Clarke 
i School for the Deaf. She is now Supervisor 
of the Deaf in the East Cleveland School 
wm System, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE DEAF, established in 1890 by 
Alexander Graham Bell, welcomes to its 
membership all who are interested in im- 
proving the education of the deaf and the 
hard of hearing, their ability to communi- 
cate with those who hear normally, and their 
adjustment to life in the hearing world. Its 
membership fee ($3 a year—$50 for life) 
includes a subscription to The Volta Review. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of 

Association, is an information center 
about deafness, founded (also by Alexander 
Graham Bell) in 1887. Its library on deaf- 
ness and speech is probably the largest in 
the world, containing books in twenty or 
more different languages. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW, official organ of 
the Association, was founded in 1899. It 
publishes professional articles for teachers, 
practical suggestions for parents, helps for 
lipreaders and hearing aid users, true stories 
about those who have conquered the effects 
of deafness. 


Executive Secretary, Volta Speech Associa- 
tion and Volta Bureau; Editor, Volta Re 
view, Josephine B. Timberlake. 
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Volta Speech Association Meeting, 1952 


As previously announced, the Volta Speech Association for the Deaf will 
hold its sixty-second annual meeting in the State of Massachusetts during the 
week of June 16, 1952. The meeting will be quite distinctive in character— 
partly because of the fact that a holiday especially dear to the hearts of 
Bostonians, Bunker Hill Day, falls on Tuesday of that week, when all schools 
and places of business in Boston will be closed. 


All of the New England schools for the deaf are cooperating in plans for 
the meeting, the main body of which will be held in Boston under the auspices 
of the Horace Mann School, the oldest day school for the deaf in the United 
States. Most of the cooperation will be with respect to the Boston program, 
but part of it will begin on June 16 in Northampton, when the Clarke School, 
assisted by some of its graduates, will welcome the Association members to a 
series of demonstrations. These, covering the work of the Lower, Middle, and 
Upper Schools and the Research Department, will extend from Monday morn- 
ing through Tuesday forenoon. After their completion at noon on Tuesday, 
there will be ample time for the delegates to reach Boston in time for the open- 
ing session of the main convention that evening. The program there will con- 
tinue through Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 

Delegates may register either in Northampton or in Boston, where the 
Hotel Kenmore, 490 Commonwealth Avenue, will be headquarters. Further 
information, including rates at the Kenmore and other hotels in Boston, as 
well as hotels and inns in or near Northampton, will be published in the 
near future. It will be important for those who expect to attend to make 
plans very early, so as to assure the setting up of adequate provisions for sound 
equipment and other facilities necessary to a modern program. 


Recent committee meetings in New York and Boston have seen rapid 
progress in the planning of details. The members of the committee are as 
follows: 

Chairman: Mr. Nathan P. Harris, Horace Mann School 

Vice-Chairman: Mr. George T. Pratt, Clarke School 


Representing the Volta Board of Directors: 
Dr. Edward M. Twitmyer, Pennsylvania School 
Dr. Helen S. Lane, Central Institute 


Representing the New England Schools for the Deaf: 
Mr. Keyes Sanders, Maine School 
Miss Mildred O’Neal, Austine School, Brattleboro, Vermont 
Miss Anna B. Goldsborough, Beverly School 
Sister Mary St. Stanislaus, Boston School, Randolph 
Mr. Alan Y. Crouter, Mystic School 
Mr. Edmund B. Boatner, American School, Hartford, Conn. 
Mr. John Yale Crouter, Rhode Island School 
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DO not know who wrote “Bubbles from 

the Brunnen of Nassau” but in 1852 John 
Murray of Albemarle Street, London, 
published a book of impressions of a visit 
to Paris and the same author was quite 
content to remain anonymous. The writer 
obviously loved alliteration because the 
new book’s title page read “A Faggot of . 
French Sticks, by the author of Bubbles 
from the Brunnen of Nassau.” Whoever 
this writer was he deserves our gratitude, 
because among the impressions of Paris is 
a detailed visit to L’Institution Nationale 
des Sourds-Muets, and we are treated to a 
first-hand impression of life in an institu- 
tion for the deaf and dumb a hundred 
years ago. 

In Britain we are very conscious of 1951 
as a year when the contrast of our South 
Bank Exhibition with that of the Prince 
Consort’s Exhibition of 1851 reveals great 
strides forward. The hundred years have 
been a hundred years of progress and we 
are proud to claim that it is so. Reading 
of the Sourds-Muets in Paris in 1851, and 
thinking of conditions under which they 
live and are educated in some places today, 
I wonder if the progress in their interests 
has been equal to the progress we are 
pointing out in our 195] Festival Exhibi- 
tion. 

The best schools for the deaf are wonder- 
ful proofs of a hundred years of achieve- 
ment, but there are other schools where 
one hundred years has made very little 
mark, 

No moralizing, however! With merely 
one further remark before we leave let us 
join the Victorian visitor to L’Institution 
Nationale de Sourds-Muets. Some readers 
are feeling smug already—National Insti- 
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LES SOURDS-MUETS DE 1851 
By W. H. SNowpon 


tution for the Deaf and Dumb is an old- 
fashioned, obsolete expression. Not so old- 
fashioned and obsolete when one recalls 
that there was an Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb in England till less than ten 
years ago! 

The original founder of the establish- 
ment was the great Abbé de I’Epée. In 
1789, during the revolution, the building 
was transferred from a convent of the 
Celestines to the Seminaire de St. Maglare 
in the Rue de St. Jaques where it was 
situated in 1851. In 1796 the Abbé Sicard 
took over the management on the death of 
the Abbé de l’Epée. Thus by accompany- 
ing the 1851 visitor we are really visiting 
a historic school where the two great 
pioneers have actually worked. Indeed, one 
of the pupils of the Abbé de l’Epée was 
Antoine Dubois. In 1851 he was ninety- 
four years old, but by the terms of the 
will of the great teacher, Dubois was still 
resident, enjoying the benefits of the insti- 
tution. 

The institution was definitely charitable 
and existed for the education of deaf and 
dumb* children between the ages of eight 
and fifteen years, whose parents could not 
afford to educate them. Visitors were ad- 
mitted on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days and were conducted round the build- 
ing. They saw the 116 boys but not the 
60. girls. No visitors were allowed to see 
the girls but the priests. “Elles ont des 
yeux. Elles ne sont pas comme des 
aveugles. Il n’y a que les prétres qui 
peuvent y entrer.”+ Despite this rigid ex- 


*IT use the term deaf and dumb throughout as a 
reminder that it is literally translated sourds--muets) 

+They have eyes. They are not like the blind. Only 
the priests may enter. 
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clusion of the male visitors all the children 
were allowed to visit their parents when- 
ever the parents applied, and were taken 
out for walks in the streets of Paris on 
Thursdays and Saturdays. 


Every morning the children rose at five 
in order to be ready for their studies at 
half-past. They remained at their studies 
till seven when they had breakfast. At 
half-past seven they entered the workshops 
and continued there till ten. From ten till 
twelve they were taught reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography and history. From 
noon till half-past twelve they dined and 
then played for half an hour. Then they 
were busy writing for an hour till two. 
From two till four they were again busy 
with the three “R‘s” etc., and then they had 
half an hour for a “petit repas” and play. 
From half-past four till half-past seven they 
were again at study and workshops. At 
half-past seven they had supper and were 
allowed recreation till half-past eight when 
they went to bed. 


The professors and masters were all deaf 
and dumb, as were the supervisors (surveil- 
lants). ‘he priest who officiated in the 
Institution Chapel appears to have had 
normal hearing because he conducted the 
service in the usual manner, chanting and 
singing “as if they all heard him.” In the 
chapel the gallery for the girls was ar- 
ranged so that the girls could see the priest 
but were unable to see the boys. 

The boys slept in large dormitories. 
Each boy had an iron bedstead with com- 
fortable bedding and an “exceedingly 
clean” counterpane. At the side of each 
bed was a bedside locker. The dormitories 
were airy but the supervisor seems to have 
denied himself this advantage because it 
appears that he slept in a luxurious four- 
poster at the end of the room, using the 
curtains to ensure his privacy. Hot air 
came into the dormitories in winter. 


The washroom adjoined the dormitory. 
Around two sides of this room was a leaden 
trough. Above this trough were sixty 
water-cocks, one for each boy in the dormi- 
tory. Above each water-cock hung a towel. 
In the corner of the room was a large tap. 
The supervisor turned on this large tap 
and immediately a little stream gushed out 
from each of the water-cocks so that each 
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boy could wash separately. In the middle 
of the room was a long table beneath 
which, in pigeon-holes, were the boys’ 
dressing boxes. 

The dining room was remarkably clean 
and airy with lofty windows and a floor 
flagged in squares placed diagonally. The 
boys sat at three long tables of red and 
yellow marble and beneath each table was 
a long narrow shelf on which were ar. 
ranged each boy’s napkin and silver mug, 
Not only were the mugs silver. Spoons 
and forks were similar and were marked 
“Set M.” At each end of the hall were 
arranged three tables, crossways, for the 
“masters and professors.” 


Outside the dining room was a sanded 
terrace “broad enough and _ handsome 
enough for a palace.” This promenade 
overlooked a garden full of fruit at which 
the boys were only allowed to look. 

As with the rest of the establishment 
the kitchen was light and airy, and the 
cookery for the whole personnel was easily 
carried on there. One hot plate, eight feet 
long and five feet broad, was used for 
this. The smoke was carried down below 
away from the kitchen. 


The boys of this institution were em- 
ployed in several workshops learning tailor- 
ing, lithography, shoemaking and turning. 
These were the trades specified by the 
visitor but probably others were taught as 
well. No visitor, of course, saw what in- 
struction the girls were receiving. 

The visitor’s comments on the methods 
of instruction used in this institution make 
most interesting reading: 

“The deaf and dumb inmates, of both 
sexes, are instructed by means of two dif- 
ferent languages namely, by alphabet, and 
by what is significantly termed ‘signes 
mimiques.’ In their various studies where 
accuracy of expression is required, the 
former only is permitted; for the purposes 
of rapid conversation the latter is not only 
taught, but is generally used. The one 
slowly but surely reaches its point, while 
the other dashes towards it with a genius 
and impetuosity which are highly interest 
ing to the witness.” 

We learn that touching the eyes and 
mouth indicated the superintendent “who 

(See “1851,” page 580) 
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0 the many friends who had the 

privilege of knowing her personally, 
md to the host of teachers who knew her 
york and reputation, the news of Miss 
Buell’s death on July 31, 1951, came as a 
saddening shock. It was only after the first 
shock subsided that those who loved her 
began to take comfort in the thought that 
the end of her earthly life had come as she 
yould have wished it—suddenly. She died 
at the close of a busy day, while she was 
mgaged in a thoughtful act for neighbors. 
Miss Buell had promised that she would 
keep watch on the house during their 
absence and it was while on a visit to this 
home that she suffered an attack from 
which she did not recover. The pattern of 
her whole life ran clearly to the last hour 
showing a gracious lady. thoughtful and 
generous in service to others. 


Miss Buell, a leader among the educators 
of the deaf, is best remembered as teacher, 
supervising teacher, and finally principal of 
the Lexington School for the Deaf where 
she was held in highest esteem by the 
Board of Trustees, the faculty, and the 
student body. The affection that the latter 
held for her was evidenced by the testimo- 
tial dinner given in her honor by the Lex- 
ington Alumni last winter. This dinner 
was attended by over one hundred of her 
former “boys and girls,” now mature men 
and women, who gladly came, in the prime 
of their lives, to express their love and 
appreciation for Miss Buell who by precept 
and example had shown them a good way 
of life. 

The influence that Miss Buell wielded 
upon the young teachers who were fortu- 
nate enough to be members of her classes 
or to work under her supervision is im- 
measurable. Her intelligence and ability, 
her sense of integrity, her devotion to her 
work, and her uncompromising attitude 
toward what was right and good in all 
aspects of life, set a shining example of 
professional excellence that all who knew 
her will long remember and cherish. 

The Who’s Who of Schools, “Leaders 
in Education,” says of Miss Buell that she 
was born in Madison, Conn., July 22, 1870, 


EDITH M. BUELL 
By Mary C. New 


and was graduated from the Teacher Train- 
ing Department of Clarke School in 1899. 
She was a teacher of the elementary schools 
in Madison 1890-1896; a teacher in the 
Lexington School for the Deaf 1899-1905; 
supervising teacher of the grammar grades 
1905-1913; associated with the normal de- 
partment from 1908-1933 and later; princi- 
pal from 1913 to 1933. 

Miss Buell was an active member of the 
Volta Speech Association for the Deaf and 
contributed many articles of great value to 
the Vota Review. She was also an in- 
structor in the Association’s summer 
schools, teaching at those held at Wisconsin 
State Teachers College in 1930; The Johns 
Hopkins University in 1931; and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1933. She was also a 
lecturer at Hunter College from 1930 to 
1933. 

Her interest in deaf children and her 
work for them extended far past her years 
of teaching. One year she prepared a care- 
fully studied article on the education of the 
deaf for The Villager, a magazine pub- 
lished by the Women’s Club of Bronxville. 
Last year she steeped herself in the history 
of the education of the deaf in New Eng- 
land, that she might give a requested talk 
on Pioneering in New Fields before the 
Society of New England Women. To her, 
pioneering meant just one thing—pioneer- 
ing for the deaf. 

Miss Buell is best remembered for her 
methods of teaching language. She not 
only demonstrated and taught this work in 
her classes but contributed further to this 
field by publishing books which have been 
used by teachers all over the country. 

No greater tribute could be expressed 
for Miss Buell than that which came in a 
letter from a friend and former teacher 
who had attended the simple funeral serv- 
ice held in Madison, Conn. “As I looked 
around that little group, I thought of the 
countless others whose lives had been en- 
riched by Miss Buell’s influence, of all the 
friends, teachers, and pupils who would 
have been there if they could, and | 
offered a little prayer of gratitude and 
thanksgiving for us all for the life of that 
wonderful woman.” 
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MOLLY MATHER’S MAILBOX 


T is a beautiful, warm, bright Sunday 

afternoon in late October. Across the 
street from my apartment, big palm trees 
wave their fronds gently in the soft wind. 
Climbing up one of them is a purple bou- 
gainvillea in full bloom. Its long strands of 
brilliant blossoms wave, too, and make a 
pattern of shadows on the sun-bright side- 
walk. Nothing could be farther from the 
point as a conduction medium to thoughts 
of Christmas, and yet here I sit, trying to 
think about Christmas and Christmas mes- 
sages. 

Messages! That’s the word. I lean down 
and open the bottom right hand drawer 
of my decrepit old walnut desk, and find it 
crammed full of Christmas cards I received 
in 1950. I have not been able to throw 
them away, because they are so pretty and 
because most of them have personal mes- 
sages from people I never hear from at 
any other time. Within the next few weeks, 
I shall have to get them out and burn most 
of them up, except a very few extra special 
ones which I shall lay aside to be included 
in the scrap book I shall probably never 
make. 

Here is a lovely card from Norway, with 
some people in a horse-drawn sleigh driv- 
ing toward a big yellow farmhouse with 
snow on its roof, standing out sharply 
against snow-covered hills. If it were not 
for the Norwegian flag fluttering from a 
pole in the front yard, it might be a farm- 
house in New England. Some of my 
pleasantest Christmases have been passed 
in New England, in Connecticut or Mass- 
achusetts or Maine. I remember what fun 
it was to ride up the wood road on the 
woodsled when the boys went to cut the 
Christmas tree, and bring back hemlock 
boughs loaded with cones and handfuls of 
wintergreen and Solomon’s seal, with their 
bright red berries. I had to learn to scrape 
away snow to find these. 

My more recent New England Christ- 
mases were all spent in Connecticut. I 
would get off the train in Hartford, often 
in a driving sleet storm, and always with 
too much baggage, which had to be stowed 
somehow in a station wagon already filled 
with packages, dogs and people. There was 


not only a cocker spaniel but an English 
sheep dog, much too big for any car, but 
too sensitive and loving to be left at home, 
And then would come the long drive to 
Wethersfield or perhaps to Pleasant Valley, 
through several little snow-blanketed towns, 
each with its lighted Christmas tree in the 
public square, and every little white house 
with an evergreen wreath on the front 
door. 

As I turn upside down the scrapbag of 
my Christmas memories, the one that 
sooner or later comes to the top is not 
that of the happiest or the gayest or the 
most momentous Christmas I ever spent, 
but the loneliest and the saddest. Perhaps 
it is because it was one of the few really 
unhappy Christmases I have experienced 
that it is so strongly etched in my mind, 
although it happened many years ago when 
I was a good deal younger than I am now, 
and I have had enough delightful Christ- 
mases since to make me forget it. But 
nothing has ever made me forget it, and 
when I think about it even now, I always 
have the feeling that what I suffered that 
Christmas Eve made up for a lot of my 
wrong-doings, and that any sadness or 
disappointment I may have caused other 
people has been in a measure compensated 
by what I went through that day. Not any 
other deprivation or loss by death or 
change of fortune has brought the pain of 
that one afternoon and evening, and | 
think I went to the apex of suffering then. 
I was just as unhappy as I was capable of 
being, and I have never since plumbed the 
same depths. 

I had been working in New York, and 
had gone back to Kansas City to spend 
Christmas with my sister and help her de- 
cide what to do about our old home, which 
had been shut up for more than a yeat. 
My sister’s husband ‘was very ill in the hos- 
pital, and she was preoccupied with him. 
My mother and my father had died within 
a few months of each other two years 
previously, but I had gone on living in the 
old home until I went to Washington to 
work, and then on to New York. I knew 
I had to face the business of selling the 
house and storing or disposing of the 
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fyrniture, but I had put it off until I could 
get back to see to it personally. We had 
made a division of property after my 

rents’ death, and I| had inherited the old 
home, but now my whole life seemed to be 
in the East and not in Kansas City. 

On the afternoon of Christmas Eve, hav- 
ing nothing else to do, I went out to the 
house. It was bitterly cold, and I could 
not make the furnace work. It had been 
converted from a gas burner to a coal 
burner, but there was only a little coal, and 
the small fire I built did not begin to warm 
the rooms. Aside from that, most of the 
jooms were just as they had been when we 
all lived there together, or came back there 
to celebrate Christmas together. In the 
“hack parlor,” on one side of the center 
table with its reading lamp, was the small 
rocker my mother always sat in; and on 
the other was the larger rocker my father 
always sat in. Behind them was the square 
piano on which I played as a small girl and 
through my teens. On the piano were the 
ivory vases my grandfather brought back 
from California during the gold rush; and 
in the old walnut bookcase were three 
generations of books—my grandmother’s 
Godey’s Ladies’ Books, and Auerbach’s On 
the Heights, and the Chronicles of the 
Schoénberg-Cotta Family. My mother’s copy 
of Byron was there, and the small fat 
volume of Shelley in which I suddenly dis- 
covered poetry all by myself when I was 
seventeen. 

I was supposed to be packing books and 
clearing out old papers, but all I could do 
was sit there and look at those rocking 
chairs and cry my heart out. I often think 
how much more enduring things are than 
people. My grandparents and my parents 
were dead, but their things, their books, 
their chairs, their pictures were still alive 
and potent, with an intolerable potency to 
cause pain. 

Giving up in despair, I locked the front 
door and went away, but I did not know 
Where to go nor what to do. There were 
many old friends who would have wel- 
comed me warmly, but I was in no mood 
to walk in unannounced on a family party 
o Christmas Eve. Finally, I went to the 
public library, one of my favorite haunts. 
But of all lonely places on this earth, a 
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public library on Christmas Eve is the 
lonesomest I know about. There was no- 
body in the reading room but the librari- 
an, two poor bums who had come in to get 
warm and were pretending to read maga- 
vines, and one pleasant faced gentle old man 
who kept trying to talk to me, probably be- 
cause he was as lonely as I was and sensed 
how I felt. He followed me into the stack 
room and attempted to draw me into con- 
versation, but I was too young to enjoy 
being pitied by an old man, and too in- 
experienced to know that I might have 
lifted myself out of my own misery by be- 
ing kind to someone else. 

I have often wished since that I had 
talked to him, but I brushed him off and 
went back to the hotel room I was occupy- 
ing, across the street from the hospital, and 
went to bed and to sleep. A week later I 
returned to New York and my job. My 
world righted itself, and I was never so un- 
happy again. But I learned that night what 
it means to be utterly lonely, and I learned 
to be thankful for the things that keep us 
from being alone and self dependent in 
this uncertain world—the friends, the jobs, 
the kindliness inherent in most people, the 
good will, the generosity, that no distance, 
no war, and no difference of race or na- 
tionality can destroy. 

So, with a heart full of gratitude for my 
own blessings, I send a message of good 
cheer to all my friends and acquaintances, 
and all the people I know only by letter or 
by the printed word. To the mothers of 
little deaf children in Oslo and in Copen- 
hagen, to the fathers of little deaf children 
in Germany and France and Egypt and In- 
dia, to the teachers in Finland and Italy and 
South Africa, to the teachers from Finland 
and Norway and Denmark who are now 
here in the United States.to learn our ways 
of teaching—there are too many to name, 
and some of them are too close to me to 
be listed here in public—but I send a 
Merry Christmas to each and all. 

Here is a letter from a German teacher 
of the deaf who received an “international” 
greeting from me written on St. Patrick’s 
Day of this year, and who answered it last 
June. The letter is now four months old, 
but it says much of what I should like to 
say here in one way or another. 
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Dear Molly Mather: 

Thank you very much for your good letter of 
St. Patrick’s Day and your greetings for 1951. 
It is told so much of Pan Europe we shall be- 
come, and nobody do something for that aim 
because nobody has the good will, and selfishness 
is with all, I think. Receiving your letters and 
especially your Greetings for 1951, I have the 
strong feeling of a Pan World that you are mak- 
ing of all men working with and for the deaf. 
It makes happy, that feeling. May it be the germ 
cell for a Pan World in all spheres of living. 
Wonderful your manner to help all people un- 
discriminating to what nation and religion they 
belong. 

Your understanding of my German letter en- 
courages me to write you from time to time a 
German letter; it is so much easier for me and 
takes so much less time, but this one comes in 
English. Time is very scanty with me now, and 
when I will tell you why, you'll understand that 
I am lucky by the circumstances which take so 
much of my time. I told you of the lipreading 
course I give in Miilheim’ (Ruhr—surely the little 
Ruhr River will be known to you by the politics.) 
I told you too that this was the first lipreading 
course in the scope of the Volkshochschule (Peo- 
ple’s High School.) This having been known in 
other towns, the hard of hearing wrote me much 
letter to arrange such courses in the Volks- 
hochschule of their towns, and so I am giving 
lipreading courses already in Miilheim and in 
Essen. Maybe other towns will follow. 

It is not that lipreading courses were unknown 
with us till now; no, but in the manner they were 
given they had proved a failure. Also in Germany 
pure lipreading had lost much of its importance 
(We had some correspondence about this) since 
good hearing aids were to buy. So I combined 
lipreading with hearing-training by hearing aids 
and had good successes. In that way I run alter- 
nate lipreading exercises and discussions, reports, 
lectures about questions and problems of the 
hard of hearing. In the next term, I'll give a 
lecture, “The hard of hearing and deafened in 
the struggle for life. Their treatment by men in 
the practice of daily life.” 

I think that subject is important for the hard 
of hearing and the deafened. Each of them, often 
being unable to take in all that is expressed by 
the manner of talking—intonation, accent, etc.— 
must be a little psychologist to make up for what 
he can’t take up with his ear by the inter- 
pretation of movements, features, pantomime. In 
that way the Volkshochschule becomes an instru- 
ment of culture for grown up people, accessible 
also to the hard of hearing and deafened. And 
they are very thankful for this. And for me it 
is wonderful to work for them in this manner 
without being averted always from my work by 
the constant fear and race for the daily bread. 


Heidi and Helmuth [his little girl and boy] 
are now outdoors in the garden most of the time. 
The fresh air is so good for them. Their often 
illness can’t be by poor food, at least not by poor 
food in the present, for now we have enough 
food. What wonderful feeling not having always 
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a grumbling estomac and not know what to eg 
next meal. But with the children it must be thé 
consequence of the bad war time and the stil] 
harder time after. 

In the present both are well. Helmuth now 
talks in a delicious baby language. Today when 
told he should bring me a pencil he had taken 
from my desk, he said, “Nein, Pupi, Weglaujen” 
(No, Daddy, run away.) And this night when he 
was in his bed, I said to him, “Helmuth must be 
good. Helmuth shall not run away when Daddy 
is calling for him.” He answered, “Helmuth not 
run away. Feet of Helmuth run away.” Heidi 
likes very much to go to school. Yesterday when 
I came home in the evening, she told me, very 
delighted, “Daddy, daddy, today I was kept after 
school for first time. In the lesson I had a little 
talk with my friend who had got a new doll for 
her birthday.” Minds of children measure punish. 
ments with other measures than grown up people! 

My wife and myself are proportionately healthy, 
and I hope you are so, too. My wife regrets very 
much that now she can’t read any book since 
Helmuth’s birth. All darnings and sewing works 
she must do at night when Helmuth is sleeping. 
But time will change, I always console her. All 
good to you, and greetings from the whole family. 


Water Kowisius, 
Diisseldorf, Germany 


I have another letter from Germany 
which has waited too long for publication. 
I am sorry for the delay, and hope there 
is still time for someone to send a friendly 
letter to the writer. 


Dear Molly Mather: 


Before the war, I got the Votta Review. It 
was sent regularly. I was a teacher for hard 
of hearing people then, in 1939, and I was not 
deaf. I could suffer the awful experiences with 
the Nazi. I was not a Nazi. I have lost my 
hearing through the illness and suffering. 

Today I am again interested in the Votrt. 
Review. It is the best for hard of hearing people. 
May I ask you, do you know a letter friend for 
me? My relations are murdered through the 
Nazi. I feel alone, and I am deaf now. This is 
heavy for me. I must learn much lipreading, 
and I will learn it in English, too. 

Here in Berlin are a Culture House in which 
we can read much newspaper and books, which 
are from the U.S. But I could not find any issue 
of the Votra Review. I hope I can work again 
as a teacher soon. I send you my hearty greetings. 

Mrs. A. GucKk-OELSNER 
Bechstedter Weg 16 
Berlin- Wilmersdorf, 
Britische Zone, Germany 


And now I wish everyone a good Christ- 
mas, and may 1952 bring us all a lessen 
ing of tension and some strong rays of 
beauty and light to show us the way 
better things. 

MATHER. 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 
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High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 
Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 


Surroundings. 
NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. — 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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LEARNING TO HEAR: BIG JOB FOR A LITTLE BOY 
By Ronpa V. WALKER 


OY trains and cowboy outfits are okay 

for some boys, but Clarke Zemp’s 
most prized possession is a set of ear- 
phones. They open up a whole new world 
for him: the world of hearing. 

You see, four-year-old Clarke has been 
deaf since birth. A few months ago, with 
his earphones plugged into the family 
radio, Clarke heard music and words for 
the first time. He was startled at first, and 
then he smiled. 

In June, Clarke started to school. Not 
regular school, but a special workshop at 
the University of Utah, where he could 
learn more about hearing and where he 
could learn to talk. Accompanied by his 
mother, Mrs. Lila Zemp, he came all the 
vay from Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada, to 
he workshop in Salt Lake City. 

Clarke’s parents did not discover for a 
iong time that the boy was deaf. They be- 
gan wondering about it when he was two 
years old and paid no attention to them 
when they spoke. They could not believe 
that a two-year-old could be so stubborn 
—and stubborn all the time. He must be 


deaf, they finally decided. The doctors jn 
Canada confirmed their suspicions, told 
them to resign themselves to the situation, 
and suggested that they wait until Clarke 
was six years old then put him in a school 
for deaf children. Resignation was as diff. 
cult for Mr. and Mrs. Zemp as it would 
have been for any other parents, but it ap. 
peared they had no choice. Then, last fall, 
Mrs. Zemp heard of the summer program 
for children with impaired hearing offered 
at the University of Utah. She began plan. 
ning immediately to enroll Clarke. In the 
meantime, she followed the advice of Dr, 
Wallace A. Goates, director of the Univer- 
sity’s Speech and Hearing Center, with re- 
gard to training Clarke in lipreading and 
equipping the family radio with earphones 
for him. 

So, when Clarke came to the institute 
this summer, he already had some prepara- 
tion for the program. From his first day’s 
response, Dr. Goates and other members 
of the staff said they thought he might 
make enough progress during the six-week 

(See “Learning,” page 572) 


HIS EYES SAY HE HEARS 


Because four-year-old Clarke Zemp has been deaf since birth, he has not heard the sound of his own 
voice and does not say many words, but the expression in his eyes tells his instructor, Miss Alice Kent, that he 
hears with the help of earphones. 
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Tiny, light-weight, in beautiful golden fin- 
ish. Complete, ready to wear. See also the 
extra- powerful Zenith ‘Super -Royal.’’ 
Same fine features. Same low price. 


AND ONLY HEARING AIDS 
GIVE YOU ALL THESE QUALITY FEATURES 


Exclusive, New, Patented Permaphone — as- 
sures excellent performance even under ex- 
treme heat or humidity. 

Reserve Battery Switch — insures continuous 
hearing in event of “A” battery failure. 

4Way Finger Touch Tone Control—adjusts in- 
slantly to give emphasis to high, medium, low 
or full range of tones covered by the instru- 
ment. 

Fingertip Volume Control—affords instant vari- 
ation of volume needed to hear anything from 
Owhisper to a concert. 


The Royalty % of Hearing 
® 


By Makers of World-Famous Zenith Radio, 
Television and FM sets 


Hard-of-Hearing? Youll Bless Us 
for this New, FREE, 24 Page Book that Tells the 


TRUTH ABOUT HEARING AID CLAIMS 


This Book May Be Worth $100 or More To You! Published 
Only To Give You The Facts —Not To Get Your Name 
Wearing the tiny new Zenith Hearing Aid has rapidly become 
as smart, as acceptable as wearing eye-glasses. Yet Zenith knows 
there are many who hesitate to purchase any hearing aid because 
of doubts and misgivings caused by conflicting claims. Now—in 
one complete book— Zenith takes off the gloves—and answers 
these questions—strips a// the mystery from hearing aid buying. 

“What does the American Medical Association say about 
hearing aids?” ‘Are ‘invisible’ aids really invisible?”’ “How 
can I tell what maker tells the truth about his hearing aid?” 
“Why should I go to my doctor for advice about hearing?” 
“‘How can I hear better for less money?” “What is true, and 
what leads only to more unhappiness in hearing aid claims?” 

To the hard-of-hearing! You will find this the most valuable 
and revealing set of facts yet published. 

Bone Conduction Devices available at moderate extra cost 


A WHOLE NEW LIFE AHEAD FOR 
THE HARD-OF-HEARING 


Hear Better or Pay Nothing. We be- oo 
lieve no hearing aid need sell for more 
than $75. Here is Zenith’s unconditional 
guarantee of quality: “If any $200 aid 
in your opinion, in any way outperforms 
a $75 Zenith, your money back (under 
our unconditional 10-day return privi- 


lege). You shall be the sole judge.” Con- 

sult your classified telephone directory 

for dealer. your ears and hearing 
Chip and Mail Today! 


Zenith Radio Corporation 
KY Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 1251 re 
tH 00K 5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
B Gentlemen: Please send me your free 24-page 
44 book that tells the whole truth about bearing 
FR aids, true and false claims, and how to buy cor- 


rectly. I understand it will arrive in plain wrap- 
MAY BE WORTH per and in no way obligates me. ; 
$1 00.00 Name... PLEASE PRINT 
OR MORE TO YOU 
City Zone........State.............. 
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IN THE BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


“The Compensations of Deafness” 


EAFNESS is not a happy or meritori- 

ous condition; it is a nuisance, an 
ever-present, nagging, frustrating, madden- 
ing nuisance, declares a hard of hearing 
writer, Gerald W. Johnson, in the Sep- 
tember issue of Harper’s Magazine. But 
his witty, philosophical essay, “The Com- 
pensations of Deafness,” goes further than 
that. 

Johnson maintains that partial deafness 
can be turned to profitable account, and 
often supplies a helpful mental stimulus. 
He says: 

“With all due respect to technical skills, 
mechanical devices, and what not, the deaf 
man’s most valuable resource is none of 
these, but a quick wit. The capacity to 
catch half a sentence and from that to piece 
out the rest is what counts; and this is a 
talent capable of indefinite development by 
exercise. It is fatiguing; there are few 
forms of mental exertion. more so; but, 
like any other form of exercise, it tends to 
build up enormous endurance. 

“Well, civilization, says Toynbee, is de- 
veloped by the process of challenge-and-re- 
sponse. No man alive is more constantly 
confronted with a challenge to which he 
must respond than the deaf. Every word 
spoken to him is a challenge. He cannot be 
inattentive. Others may listen, as we say, 
with half an ear; but he must listen with 
both ears, with an electrical device, with 
his eyes, and, above all, with his wits; and 
then he is lucky if he gets half of it. In 
a split second he must then perform an 
intellectual operation to which scientists 
sometimes devote years—he must construct 
a hypothesis (guess what the rest of the 
sentence is); test it by the criteria of ex- 
perience and the law of probabilities (does 
it make sense as coming from this 
speaker?) ; and, if it seems sound, draw 
logical inferences and proceed accordingly 
(answer the fellow).” 

There is often, Johnson says, no answer 
to the question of what to do about one’s 
deafness. To cling to the illusion however, 
that there is no question without an answer 
can be real hindrance to the attainment of 
intellectual-maturity. He goes on to say: 


“The natural impulse of the typical 
American is to do something about every 
thing, and it is hard for him to realize tha 
there is anything about which there # 
nothing to be done. But if he does realigg 
it, he will be a wiser and probably a hap 
pier man. Refusing to accept the fact j 
not an adequate answer to the challenge 
It is a failure that can lead only to defeat 
The surly, suspicious, unsocial deaf ang 
largely those who have refused. They arg 
the ones in whom misfortune has amounted 


“On the other hand, a man who manages 
to beat down this natural tendency comes 
out of the experience stronger. All morak 
ists and most psychologists admit that 4 
man who corrects an undesirable tendency 
in his own nature develops moral strength 
that is useful in other ways. A deaf man 
who remains unsuspicious has not done 80 
easily, you may be sure; so it is an odds-on 
bet that he has pretty well eliminated 
censoriousness from his make-up. As the 
dulling of his sensory perceptions may 
drive him into increased mental alertness, 
so the urge toward suspicion, being re- 
sisted, may eventually take him beyond 
tolerance into sympathy. This is an 
achievement of very considerable propor- 
tions. 

“Possibly the strongest force driving the 
deaf man back upon himself is the knowl 
edge that he is a howling nuisance to his 
friends. When this is suggested they may 
protest that it isn’t so, it is nonsense to 
imagine it, but they lie. It is an amiable, 
generous, and handsome kind of lying and 
one likes them all the better for it, but it 
doesn’t fool the deaf. On occasion they 
have to talk to other deaf people, so they 
know that it isn’t easy. 

“The consolation is the reflection that 
people do not customarily measure exertion 
absolutely, but by its achievement. . . - 
Anybody not downright half-witted can be 
mildly interesting if he really speaks his 
mind. Insincerity and inanity are the 
parents of dullness—the mounting of 
meaningless shibboleths, the parading of 
borrowed and half-baked opinions, the gab- 

(See “Books,” page 574) 
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“| FOUND THAT IT WAS EASY TO HAVE PERFECT HEARING AGAIN!”, 


says Lewis Beers, telephone company manager, New York City 


WISH SOMEBODY HAD TOLD ME SOONER | PERFECT HEARING 
THAT BATTERIES COULD BE THIS TINY... MAKES MY JOB 
AND HEARING AIDS EASY. | FORGET 
THIS SMALL! I'M WEARING A 

HEARING AID. ¢ 

BATTERIES 

LAST... AND LAST... 
AND LAST! 


1 SPENT LONELY DAYS SHUT OFF FROM 
EVERYONE. THEN A DOCTOR TOLD ME 
ABOUT THE TINY NEW HEARING AIDS WITH 


YOU CAN THANK 
THE HEARING-AID 
INDUSTRY FOR 
THAT! THEY 
WORK WONDERS 


JUST TRY ‘EVEREADY’ BATTERIES ! YOU 


OWE IT TO YOUR FRIENDS AS WELL AS il uM 
YOURSELF. ‘EVEREADY BATTERIES A 
WONDERFUL JOB... 

AND THEY'RE 


ECONOMICAL, TOO ! BRANO 


HEARING-AID ‘A’ and"B' BATTERIES 


Gak 
hoon NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
dul A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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OUR MISCELLANY 
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LAUGHTER 
What is the sound the deafened miss the 
most? 
Laughter. When children laugh the air is 
fill 


With sound like fairy bells, invisible 

Swung on a pale moon-ray and lightly 
touched 

By winds that gently set them tinkling . . . 

Evasive, jubilant, tender or strong. 

Thus laughter sounds when ringing from a 
child. 

From carefree youth it flows like clear 

bright song 

That rises from the wellsprings of deep joy, 

From confidence and hope born in young 
hearts. 

It rushes like a crystal mountain stream 

To spread cool waters over emerald fields 

And call the flowers to waken to the spring. 

Such is the sound of laughter born of youth. 

In age it is more labored, more subdued. 

More — with fleeting merriment and 
glee: 

It quickens the slow ebb and flow of life, 

And frees the heart from hidden loneliness. 

It is a tonic to a wearied soul 

And helps to liberate a spirit bound. 

Such is the gift of laughter shared with age. 

What is the sound the deafened miss the 
most? 

Laughter! 

—Mildred Kennedy 


The Better Business Bureau Recommends: 
In the interest of eliminating the causes of jus- 
tified complaint against hearing aid manufacturers 
and their products, the National Better Business 
Bureau respectfully urges the adoption by the 
industry of the following recommendations: 

1. The use of “bait” advertising in any form 
should be avoided. 

2. Exaggerated claims which unfairly exploit 
the buyer’s desire to minimize or eliminate visi- 
bility of hearing aid components should be 
avoided. 

3. Statements which falsely or deceptively ex- 
aggerate the performance possibilities of hearing 
aids should be avoided. 

4. Claims which falsely or deceptively exag- 
gerate the novelty or distinctiveness of a hearing 
aid or the principle underlying it should be 
avoided. 

5. Hearing aid advertising should not represent 
or imply that a salesroom is a “clinic” or that a 
salesman is a doctor, when such is not a fact. 

6. Hearing aid advertising should not decep- 
tively exaggerate the training and competence of 
company representatives. 

7. Whenever advertising copy refers to regu- 
larly employed company experts or authorities, it 
should be made clear that they are’ staff repre- 
sentatives, 

8. Hearing aid advertising should avoid analo- 
gies which create a false impression as to the pre- 
cision with which hearing aids are fitted. 


9. Hearing aid advertising should avoid gy. 
perlative claims unless supported by competent 
proof. 

10. Hearing aids should be advertised on the 
merits without reflecting unfairly upon competi. 
tors, their products or methods of doing business, 

ll. “Scare” advertising which is designed jp 
induce consumers to make speculative advance 
purchases based on a fear of future price ip. 
creases or shortages, should be avoided. 

From The Bulletin of the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, 
Sept-Oct., 1951 


Miss Shirley Scharfman, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hyman I. Scharfman of Mt. Vernon, 
New York, was chosen by the staff and students 
of the Hudson Country Day School, New 
Rochelle, to have her name inscribed on the 
Hudson School Achievement Plaque for 1951, an 
honor given to “the student who has been out- 
standing in studies, cooperation, school spirit, 
and good citizenship.” 

Shirley, who is congenitally deaf, was a stu- 
dent at the Lexington School for the Deaf in New 
York before attending the Hudson School. Now, 
having completed the seventh grade, the highest 
grade in the Hudson School, she is enrolled at 
the Cherry Lawn School in Darien, Connecticut, 
Again competing with hearing students, Shirley 
has made such a fine start in the new school 
that she has been placed in the ninth grade, 
skipping the eighth. 

Readers of the Votta Review will look forward 
to further news of Shirley. Some of them may 
remember her as the aunt of little Philip, also 
born deaf, whose prowess as a_ lipreader less 
than a year old was reported in the January 1949 
Votta Review. 


A New Teacher-Training Program has been 
established at the Kansas School for the Deaf, in 
conjunction with the University of Kansas and 
the University of Kansas Medical Center. Start- 
ing with the opening of school on September 4, 
four graduate students, all experienced teachers 
in the public school field, began their training 
as teachers of the deaf on the campus of the 
School for the Deaf in Olathe. Members of the 
teaching staff include Dr. La Verne Spake, Miss 
June Miller, Miss Miriam Levitt, Dr. Gladys 
Pugh Whorton, Superintendent Roth, Miss. Mar- 
garet Scyster and Mr. Lloyd R. Parks. 


“The Breath-taking Medical Discoveries 
which may rescue millions from a world of 
silence” referred to in an article in Coronet 
magazine recently are neither new nor certail 
“cures” for deafness. It is most unfortunate that 
articles such as “Five New Cures for Deafness,” 
hy Madelyn Wood, which appeared in the Sep- 
tember, 1951, issue of the popular magazine get 
such widespread attention. They are misleading 
and give false hope to too many people. 
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Tnow you can 


Photo-Match 


your old, large 


~ 


hearing aid 


. | —and get the same satisfying performance 


an 

; in a tiny new Paravox 

it, 

u- 

: AYBE you have a favorite hearing aid, 

it that’s a bit old-fashioned as to size, 
weight, design. Maybe you've said, “I wish | 
7 could get a small modern aid that sounds as ate ree 
good as my old one.” 

* 7 Well, now you can! Through an exclusive new 


This is a SOUND-PHOTO of a hearing aid. 
By this same scientific new method, we can 
make a photograph of the performance 
pattern of your own hearing aid, and match 
the pattern in a new Paravox. 


{ process of photographing sound, we can have 
y visual proof of the performance pattern of your 
: present aid, regardless of age, size or make. 
) || This can be matched in a latest model Paravox, 
without guesswork. A new hearing aid, light, 
small, economical, can be yours, one that sounds 
like the one you're now accustomed to using. 


Have Double Assurance 


| Many people play safe by owning two hearing 
! aids. Make your second a Paravox, perform- 
ance-matched to your first... with a permanent 
photo-record that assures accurate servicing 
and reliable, continuous performance. 


For more details, write, phone or see your near- Paravox “TOP-twin-tone” the only hearing aid 
est Paravox dealer, and ask for Confidential with two crystal microphones in one tiny case. 
Bulletin No. 24, “What Photo-Matched Hearing It hears through the top, is easily concealed, 
Aids Can Mean to You". has better balanced tone, high fidelity. 


2056 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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Relatives 


Parents, have you ever wished 
that your friends and relatives 
could look into the heart of your 
deaf child and understand his 
thoughts and feelings? 

A gifted writer once visited 
her brother’s school and with 
rare insight looked into the 
hearts and minds and souls of 
the deaf and blind children she 
found there. Then— 


MARGARET 
PRESCOTT MONTAGUE 
went home and wrote a master- 

piece: 
CLOSED DOORS 


This book reveals “the unconquer- 
able human soul” 


THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT 
Cloth Bound $1.12 postpaid 
Formerly $2.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS 
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Charles Rae Jeffrey, who will be remembered 
by Vorta Review readers for his contributions 
“Adventures of a Deaf Mick” and “A Deaf Mick 
in College,” has recently received a signal honor 
from his Alma Mater, Michigan State College, 
A special exhibit of Mr. Jeffrey’s art work was 
held at the College. It included twenty-two 
paintings and three cartoons. The paintings 
presented by Mr. Jeffrey to Governor and Mrs, 
G. Mennen Williams were given special emphasis 
and one of his cartoons, “The Champion Lip. 
reader’s Warterloo,” occupied a prominent posi- 
tion outside the entrance to the Auditorium, 


In a recent sidewalk art exhibit held jp 
Lansing, Mr. Jeffrey received excellent recogni- 
tion of his entries. Several thousand ballots were 
cast to choose the picture with the greatest 
popular appeal, and the final tally found Mr, 
Jeffrey only eleven votes behind the winner and 
five behind the second-place winner. 


From Taiwan (Formosa) a teacher of the 
deaf writes that there are two schools for the 
deaf, one in Tainan in the southern part and 
the other in Taipeh in northern part. These 
were formerly Japanese schools and manual 
methods were used. Teachers of the deaf from 
“the great Land of China” have now gone to For- 
mosa and are introducing oral methods. The 
teacher laments the fact that there are no funds 
for buying audiometers to test all the children or 
for hearing aids for those who could use them 
to advantage. 


The Louisiana School for the Deaf, in its 
school publication, The Pelican, has an interest- 
ing message from the office of the Superintendent, 
Mr. John S. Patton, in its October issue. 
message ends with these words: “We are train- 
ing our pupils in a more or less sheltered en- 
vironment, but we realize that as they leave us 
they will of necessity live in a hearing world. 
We realize, fully, that the ability to speak well 
and to read speech fluently can be of inestimable 
value to most of our pupils. For this reason an 
even greater effort will be made to maintain the 
oral atmosphere in the primary department and 
to foster more efficient habits of speech and 
speechreading throughout the school. Constant 
encouragement will be given our oral pupils to 
make speech and speechreading functional with 
all oral classes in the school.” 


The American Speech and Hearing Asso- 
ciation, at its annual Christmas meeting to be 
held this year in Chicago, plans a program sec, 
tion on the subject of speech and language for 
the deaf. Three topics will be covered: spon- 
taneous speech sounds of five-year-old deaf-born 
children, motivating speech for the intermediate- 
school deaf child, and a program of speech de- 
velopment and correction for deaf children. 


A Memorial Service, held recently by the 
Association of the Deaf in Israel, commemorated 
the death, ten years ago, of Richard Hoexter, 
founder and principal of the first Jewish School 
for the Deaf in Israel and a pioneer among teach- 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


HEALTH 
12 
MONTH EDUCATION 
scHOOL HAND IN 
YEAR HAND 
Go 


SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


DOC AND ONE OF HIS BABIES 


Kathy Sue Womack—age 2! months. She and her 
mother began school together when Kathy Sue 
was 18 months old. She now matches all colors, 
does much tactile work, recognizes seven speech 
elements, says two words and has a beautiful 
voice. 

(Parents' address given on request.) 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from preschool age, little “Deaf Quality” 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speechreading techniques are employed. All 


avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 


SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 


Tampa, Florida 
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To the Person who is 


DEAF 


and is Tired of Straining to 


HEAR 


e Do you miss the precious 
things you should hear—music, 
the voices of loved ones, all the 
sounds that make up life? 
Sounds which have been long 
lost—even low-voiced conversa- 
tion, church sermons and busi- 
ness conferences, with many 
voices taking part, are brought 
back with startling clarity by the 
new better-than-ever Beltone. 


NO BUTTON 
SHOWS IN EAR! 


This tiny, one-unit device, 
which weighs only a few ounces, 
is all you wear. Gone, forever, 
are the inconveniences of old- 
fashioned hearing aids. No more 
heavy, clumsy separate battery 
packs. Hide your deafness with 
the amazing new 
Phantomold. Dis- 
cover what the 
new better-than- 
ever Beltone can 
do for YOU! 


FREES how 


much bet- 
ter and more clearly 
Beltone uncovers pre- 
cious sounds you, per- 
haps, thought lost for- 
ever. Just mail coupon 
for valuable free book- 
let. No obligation. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 0000 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Illinois | 
Please send me, without cost or costing | 


tion, the new FREE book of interesting 
facts about DEAFNESS and HOW to 
} OVERCOME IT. 
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ers of the deaf in that country. Before going to 
Jerusalem in 1932, Richard Hoexter had been g 
teacher in the Jewish School for the Deaf jy 
Berlin for 25 years. At the memorial service, the 
fluent and distinct speech of one of his former 
pupils, a totally deaf boy, was evidence of the 
success of his work in Israel. His wife, herself 
an excellent teacher of long experience, has been 
continuing his work in his spirit. 


Kendall School for the Deaf in Washing. 
ton, D. C., announces that by the purchase of ad 
ditional headsets and control boxes, six of its 
group hearing aids have been extended to every 
child in the respective rooms. The Chromoyox 
also has been extended to function as a group 
hearing aid, with headsets and control boxes at 
each child’s desk. This means that every child 
in five classes now has the opportunity of using 
the group aid to make use of all usable residual 
hearing. Desk model aids serve the preschool 
classroom. Three more rooms must be equipped 
to reach the goal, and it is hoped that at least 
one can be added during the current year. 


In Hawaii preschool and nursery age children 
with impaired hearing were given a_ boost in 
learning speech and lipreading this past summer, 
The Department of Public Instruction of the 
Territory of Hawaii and the Hawaii Chapter of 
the National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, with the aid of the McInerney Founda- 
tion, jointly sponsored a six weeks’ summer pro- 
gram for children and a ten day Parent Institute, 
Fifteen children attended the course, with 
intensive training in speech, lipreading, sense 
training, and auricular training; and eighteen 
parents from four different islands in_ the 
Hawaiian group attended the ten day Institute. 


A Summer School for Mothers of preschool 
deaf children was held at the Texas School for 
the Deaf last June 6 to 16. The school was spon- 
sored by the Texas School for the Deaf in coop- 
eration with the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, the State Health Department, the Hogg 
Foundation, Texas Education Agency, and the 
University of Texas. Perhaps the principal bene- 
fit from this initial venture was the sharing of 
problems among the mothers, so that each real- 
ized that her situation was not unique. Mothers 
attending the sessions had the pleasure and privi- 
lege of having Mrs. Spencer Tracy share with 


‘them some of her experiences as the mother of 


a deaf son. 


Mill Neck Manor, a new Lutheran School 
for the Deaf on Long Island, located on an 86- 
acre campus, opened its doors to students on 
September 26. Its Superintendent, Mr. Melvin W. 
Luebke, is one of the youngest administrators 
among the executives of American schools for the 
deaf, but he has a rich background for the work. 
He holds a Master’s Degree from Wayne Univer- 
sity and has also done work there toward a Doe- 
tor’s degree in school administration and supet 
vision. Mr. Luebke taught for one year at Con 
cordia Lutheran School, Louisville, Kentucky, 
and for five years at the Lutheran Institute for 
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‘No Other Audio-System Needed 


Now Chromovox offers the plus value in equip- 
|nent that means so much, especially to schools 
\working under a limited budget . . . the new 
tension Box Group Audio System. Providing 
bithful reception for up to 15 students, it elimi- 
tates the need for any other audio system. Top- 
wich engineering and the finest materials com- 
bine to assure undistorted speech far in excess 


£140 db, if necessary. 
| 


For further information 
Literature write to 


LH ROMOVOX 


DIVISION 


_ aledonia 


a 
Electronics & Transformer 
r p. Caledonia, New York 


‘Provides Hearing Participation for as Many as 15 Students 


For additional information and prices on the Chromovox 
and accessory equipment, 


IT IS SIMPLE TO SET UP—You merely hook up 
the extension boxes on the individual desks (as 
illustrated above). Plug in the headsets, close 
the sliding doors on the Chromovox to cover 
the tape and your group audio system is ready 
to go to work. Individual volume control on the 
extension box enables each student to readily 
adjust the sound to his particular needs. 


mail the coupon below. 


DEPT. V-1, CHROMOVOX DIVISION 
Caledonia Electronics and Transformer Corp., 
Caledonia, N. Y. 


Please send me additional information on the Chromovox. 


Name 


School 


City 
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ROEBUCK AND CO 


NS 


$12.50 Down, $10 Month on 
Sears Easy Payment Plan 
(Usual Carrying Charge) 


small! Even 
tinier than 
a pack of 

cigarettes! 


% Other Silvertone hearing aids 
at $74.50 and $99.50! 

% Cords, garment carriers and 
batteries for almost every make 
of hearing aid—all at impor- 
tant savings! 


meee SEND FOR MORE DETAILS Em 


Dept. 604 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Please send me further information about Silver- 
tone Hearing Aids and services 


NAME 
ADDRESS___ 
CITY 


— 


or your monty back” 
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the Deaf in Detroit. He also served as instructor 
in the summer school speech and hearing clinic 
of Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
Assistant to the Superintendent is Deaconess 
Marie Twenhafel, and there are at present three 
regular teachers of the deaf. The buildings, when 
finished, will care for 125 to 150 children, from 
kindergarten through high school age. 


Honoring Katharine F. Lenroot, recently 
retired chief of the Children’s Bureau, over three 
hundred friends gathered at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., on October 3 to partake of a 
banquet and to applaud the many tributes paid 
tu this internationally known leader. Frances 
Perkins, as toastmistress, delighted the audience 
with her ready wit; Mrs. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt was one of several who spoke feelingly 
of the rich accomplishments of Miss Lenroot; but 
it was the honored guest herself who made the 
best speech of the evening. It revealed the depth 
of her feeling for those she served and breadth 
of ler view concerning past achievement and 
future possibilities of betterment for children. 


Louis Braille: UNESCO, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi 
zation, has requested organizations all over the 
world to commemorate the birthday of Lonis 
Braille, January 4, 1809. Blind himself, Braille 
invented the system of raised dots which bears 


his name and which has made possible the educa- 
tion of the blind. 


If the indebtedness of the blind to Louis Braille 
is great, and it is, how many times greater is 
the debt of those who are not only blind but 
deaf as well! Helen Keller, the outstanding 
user of braille in the world today, puts it this 
way: “So long as the memory of. brave men is 
cherished in the world there should be warm 
gratitude to Louis Braille, who was the light to 
stumbling feet along the paths of knowledge. ... 
Through the miracle of braille, those who once 
sat brooding through the sad, interminable days 
of emptiness now read with their eyes in their 
fingers. . They know the delicious taste of 
independence that comes with an embossed book 
and a braille tablet.” 


The Pediacoumeter is a special machine, a 
new version of the audiometer, designed to be 
used in testing the hearing of young children. 
Olaf Haug, a scientist associated with the Uni- 
versity of Texas, constructed it with the intention 
of maintaining the child’s interest during the test. 
There are seven jack-in-the-box heads, represent- 
ing the usual frequencies on the audiometer. 
Each is released from the, box in which they are 
hidden when the child pushes the controlling but- 
ton in response to having heard the sound through 
the headphones. 


Central Institute for the Deaf in St. Louis 
held open house, on November 4, in its new Clinic 
and Research Building. Visitors were guests of 
the Board of Managers from noon till 9 P.M., and 
great interest was expressed in the fine new fa- 
cilities. 
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Your Hearing Aid Serves You Better...with the 
 +$™$MALLORY 
MERCURY 
“A” BATTERY 


You can rely on Mallory Batteries for continuous, 
economical performance... to get the best from your instrument. Gone are 
bothersome fading and intermittent surges of sound. A glance at the check-list 
of operating advantages will tell you why. 


Originally designed to withstand the rigors of severe military service, Mallory 
Batteries have since contributed materially to the development of the one-piece 


hearing aid and the reduction in its size. 


Millions of Mallory Batteries have been used in original equipment and for 
regular service by satisfied hearing aid users. This unqualified acceptance is your 


assurance of continuing satisfaction. 


Check List of Operating Advantages 


LONG LIFE 
Longer service life than other type batteries of the same size. 


FACTORY-FRESH 
Does not deteriorate while in stock or while carried as a 
spare. Refrigeration is NOT required. 


MALLORY UNINTERRUPTED SERVICE 
Same long life whether used intermittently or continuously. j 


MERCURY Requires no “rest periods” or rotation. 


Vv UNIFORM POWER 
*A” BATTERY Eliminates less frequent volume 
tu 


adjustments . . . increases life and efficiency. 


CORROSION-FREE 
Double-sealed, vented, nickel-clad steel cases prevent 
leakage—assure clean, noise-free contact. 


Vv ECONOMICAL OPERATION 
Long life means low cost of operation per hour . . . plus the 
convenience of less frequent changes. 


The Mallory Pocket-Pack 


This handy plastic container is ideal for carrying your 
Mallory Batteries in pocket or purse. Get one from your dealer. 


P.R.MALLORY & CO. Inc. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., BATTERY DIV., NORTH TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
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Ad mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 


which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


Equipment consists of cabinet, microphone, 
Kenfre headbands, high fidelity magnetic re- 
ceivers, cords and plugs, single or double con- 
trol box jacks, automatic record player for 
r.p.m. records and remote control. Receivers 
can be used with individually molded ear 
pieces. Installation with table, rack, chairs, 
or blackboard arrangement for any type of 
school room by experienced craftsmen. 


Kenfre bands and control box can be purchased 
separately. The head sets are very light and 
durable. Will not change position after adjusted. 
High quality group training unit merchants 
since 1935. 


Write Kenfre Headset Co., 903 Maxwell 
Ave., Grand Rapids 6, Michigan or 


AUDIPHONE (“ompany 


9 Ransom Ave., N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 
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The Parents’ Newsletter of the Lexingtop 
School for the Deaf in New York has reached g 
milestone—its fifth Anniversary Issue. Its ej, 
tors have produced a very fine bulletin, with news 
and views of interest to all for whom the Schoo} 
is important. As its editor, Mrs. Bea Bender 
writes “Today, this paper brings the school, the 
home, the community together in the interest of 
a better life for the deaf child.” 


A Course in Driver Education has bee, 
added to the curriculum at the Texas School for 
the Deaf. The course is open to members of the 
senior class, and already twenty prospective driy. 
ers are enrolled. Thus the Texas School joins ip 
the nation-wide campaign for highway safety, 


Learning 


(From page 558) 


course to be ready to use a mechanical 
hearing aid by the end of the summer— 
that he would be able to enjoy for the first 
time some of the speech, music, laughter, 
and other sounds that hearing folk just 
take for granted. 

A standard nursery school routine was 
followed by Clarke and each of the other 
seven children enrolled in the program. 
They had a choice of many indoor activi- 
ties such as block building, working with 
clay, finger painting, looking at pictures, 
and “listening” to music by placing their 
hands on the piano so that they felt the 
vibrations. 

Outside, they could play on the jungle 
gym or in the sand box, or observe the ob- 
jects of nature. Turtles, goldfish, and birds 
were all kept on hand for the children to 
watch and to play with. 

Every day there was a half hour for 
music and pictures, when those children 
with some hearing put on the earphones 
and listened to songs about animals or 
toys. They learned to recognize words 
such as cow, train, book, dog, and so on, 
and to point to pictures of these objects. 

Each day, while the children were en- 
gaged in the customary routine, they were 
taken out of the group, one at a time, for 
special help in lipreading, auditory train- 
ing, voice training, and other clinical 
phases of the program. 

This special training was done under the 


~ supervision of Miss Alice Kent of the 


Clarke School for the Deaf at Nort 
ton, Mass., who came to Utah especially 
for the summer hearing program. 
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Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. 
SWIMMING, HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETI- 
TIVE SPORTS WITH HEARING ar SCOUTING, and other recreational 
eatures. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. —NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS.— All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 


J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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for the Deaf and Partially Deaf 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 
Speech Method only from Nursery 
through Elementary Grades. Hear- 
ing Rehabilitation to enable pupils 
to continue their education with the 
Hearing Child. 
Booklet on request. 


_P. O. Box 2044 


—_—Kinzie Books— 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range $2.25 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lipreading $2.75 

LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lipreading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. $3.75 

COMBINATION PRICE 

Books I, II, and It, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus parcel post. 

Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 


Seattle 11, Wash. 
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bling of the moment’s cant. This is hard 
for a deaf man to manage because he can't 
pick it up rapidly. The making of small 
talk is pretty well beyond him, and this js 
certainly an inconvenience; but that it is g 
real disadvantage is by no means estab. 
lished. Having no nonsense available, he 
may have to talk sense, and so acquire per. 
force a reputation for wisdom. 

“Dull and uncertain hearing handicaps 
the extension of one’s acquaintance. Un- 
questionably the deaf are at a disadvantage 
in the matter of making new friends, but if 
this drives them to the more assiduous 
cultivation of friendships already estab- 
lished, it is by no means sure that they are 
worse off in the end. . . In short, it is not 
the handicap, but what one does with it 
that determines the issue.” 

—FRANCEs Fucus. 


Tim and His Hearing Aid, by Eleanor C. 
Ronnei and Joan Porter, Dodd, Mead and 
Co., New York, 1951. $1.75. 


Dedicated to all children who wear hearing 
aids, this amusing and delightfully illustrated 
book is designed to appeal particularly to those 
ranging in age from five to nine. 

Simply, it tells the tale of Tim: Tim’s bringing 
home from the store bread, not thread; Tim’s not 
even knowing that his dog was scratching at the 
door; Tim’s going to the doctor; and at last, 
Tim’s getting used to his hearing aid. The re- 
action of the very aptly-named neighbors to his 
hearing aid and the intelligent, simple explana- 
tion—and illustration—that “everybody is differ- 
ent” will delight the adult reader who has had 
to cope with the same situation. 

Tim’s trouble in finding just the right way and 
place to wear his instrument will strike a familiar 
note with young hearing aid users, as well as with 
their oft anxious parents. They will enjoy his 
auditory training lessons and his newly found 
helpers: Listen, Think and Look—and most of all 
his acceptance of Pal, his hearing aid. 

Although “Tim and His Hearing Aid” is meant 
primarily for the hard of hearing child, it has 
very definite appeal and much valuable under- 
standing to offer his hearing compeers. 

Here is a suggestion for a Christmas present 
for your young hearing aid wearer, his family, 
and/or his friends! 


Time for Poetry, by May Hill Arbuthnot, 
Scott, Foresman & Company, 1951. $2.20. 


This new volume of poetry (“a teacher’s alt 
thology, to ‘accompany the New Basic Readers; 
Curriculum Foundation Series”) is a delight 
own and to use. It contains a wide selection; 
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RADIOEA 


G. 


INCLUDES RADIOEAR HEARING FEATURES NOT AVAILABLE IN ANY OTHER HEARING AID! 


@ And, for the first time in a tiny 


@ New lever-action (Radioear- 
patented) crystal microphone... 
another Radioear first! 


@ New Radioear-built Economy 
Circuit . . . gives real power. 


@ New external microphone (op- 
tional)—may be worn as an 


hearing aid... Radioear’s famous 
patented PHONEMASTER— 
gives unequaled understanding 
over any telephone, anywhere. 
Wonderful for Radio and Tele- 
vision listening, too! 


There’s no other hearing aid like Radioear’s 
tiny “Zephyr” in Radioear’s proud history. 


attractive costume accessory. 


@ A tiny hearing aid that is truly 
economical for every-day use. 


RADIOEAR 


CORPORATION 


Please send me free Radioeor lit- 
erature on the tiny “Zephyr” and 
other Radioear Models. 


| want to arrange for a free Radioear 
hearing aid demonstration. 
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FOR BETTER HEARING 


The telephone amplifier is an attach- 
ment that increases the sound volume 
of voices you hear on your telephone. 
With it, the hard of hearing can enjoy 
normal telephone reception. You can 
arrange for a trial at your 
nearest Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 


Have You Sent For Your Copy? 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 
The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lipreading 
30 complete lesons $4 plus 25c¢ postage 


The Nitchie School of Lipreading, Inc. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $1.75 
Send orders to * 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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largely of short poems, many of them those that 
everyone has grown up with, but many also which 
will be new to most teachers. The poems ary 
grouped in terms of children’s interests and stay 
with “All Sorts of People,” progressing through 
children’s experiences to the final group, “Wig 
dom and Beauty.” An introduction by Mrs, Ay 
buthnot, “Why Take Time for Poetry?” should hy 
of great value to teachers and especially to teach, 
ers of deaf and hard of hearing children why 
know how effectively they can sometimes teach 
auditory discrimination merely by the reading of 
poetry. 

Along with this volume, Mrs. Arbuthnot has 
prepared an album of three records, “Poetry 
Time,” ($6.80), in which she reads poetry to the 
children, with suggestions for participation, 

Another new Scott, Foresman album of tee. 
ords, “Sounds Around Us,” (with real animal 
sounds, etc.) is of interest to teachers of children 
with impaired hearing, since it is designed tg 
sharpen auditory images and auditory perception, 


Psychology and Teaching of Reading, by Ed- 
oaab W. Dolch, The Garrard Press, 195], 


This thoroughly revised edition of Dr. Dolch’s 
earlier volume is of interest to laymen as well as 
teachers. It presents in simple terms an overview 
of the process of learning to read, considered 
from the psychological point of view as part of 
a child’s development. 

Other books in the Dolch series emphasize spe. 
cial phases of the feaching of reading: “Prob- 
lems in Reading” has helpful chapters on the 
teaching of spelling; ‘Manual for Remedial 
Reading” summarizes the use of tests; and “Help- 
ing Handicapped Children in School” includes 
chapters on how to deal with children who have 
hearing and speech handicaps. 

The Garrard Press has also published four 
books in its Pleasure Reading Series: “Famous 
Stories,” “Fairy Stories,’ “Gospel Stories,” and 
“Bible Stories.” ($2 each.) These provide easy 
reading with well-known stories retold almost en 
tirely in the “first thousand words for children’s 
reading” which Dr. Dolch and his associates have 
prepared. The language is simple and direct; 
the type large; and the illustrations, in black and 
a single color, are striking. 


Psychopathological Aspects of Deafness, by 
Adolph Zeckel, M.D., The Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Disease, Vol. 112, 
No. 4, October, 1950. pages 322-346. 


The author presents the main problems of the 
deaf and hard of hearing as observed by him in 
the Psychiatric and Deafness Department at Vat 
derbilt Clinic in New York. A number of case 
studies are quoted, illustrating, among others, 
such factors as the degree and duration of deat- 
ness, the age at onset, the mental makeup prior 
to onset, and the influence of otological treat 
ment. He states that reactions to deafness are 
similar to those observed in others who are handi- 
capped. “There are varying reactions, all depend- 
ent on the personality of the patient who became 
deaf. What the deaf have in common is discour 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators” 


Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 

Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 
CLASSES FOR HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lipreading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 

LIPREADING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conservation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 
Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 


For further information address 


DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIPREADING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 
Lipreading Instruction Norma! Courses 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 
342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 


Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 1700 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
Lipreading Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation Speech Training 

Special Department for Children 
330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
Consultation By Appointment Kingsley 5-0499 


INSTRUCTION IN 


AUDITORY COMPREHENSION 
LIPREADING 
HEARING AID USAGE 
Home trials are advocated as there is no such 
thing as “A Best Hearing Aid” 

ENID 8S. LOFPCHIE 
419 Boylston Street Ke 6-3406 Boston, Mass. 


Phone: 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF and hard of 
hearing may find help in their teaching 
problems by using our many teachers’ aids. 
Our METHOD is unsurpassed. Send for 
FREE descriptive literature. 
PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
30 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 2, Dlinois 


STEPS IN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
FOR THE DEAF 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE FITZGERALD KEY 

uage principles and sentence structure, ranging 
from very simple to complex, clarified visually for 
the deaf child. Mimeographed pages. $2.50 postpaid 


St. Augustine, Florida 


The Volta Review 


agement about conquering the hearing worl 
often resulting in resentment. A_ better under. 
standing of all the problems with which the deaf 
have to cope will make it easier to lift their isola. 
tion by manifold means and show us how w 
treat the psychoneurosis behind the defenses of 
the deaf patient.” 


Rehabilitation: The Otolaryngologist ang 
Audiology, by Francis L. Lederer, Mp 
and Richard E. Marcus, M.D., New York 
State Journal of Medicine, October 15, 
1950. Medical Society, New York, N, ¥ 
page 2407. 

“In the practice of clinical rehabilitation, the 
otolaryngologist must be the responsible person” 
state the authors; but they add further, and 
rightly, that the first step in the rehabilitation of 
the deaf or hard of hearing patient is to educate 
the otolaryngologist in the procedures of rehabili- 
tation. In a very well organized and ably pre 
sented paper, the authors, who are associated 
with the University of Illinois College of Medi- 
cine, outline the various aspects of the field of 
audiology, including the medical. One wonders 
how many otologists would be sufficiently inter- 
ested to acquire all the knowledge pertaining to 
hearing aids and training (which actually is the 
scope of the educator) necessary to qualify one to 
be the “responsible person” in the practice of 
clinical rehabilitation. 


. 


The Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 34, 
Number 173, November, 1950. National 
Education Association, 1201 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 214 pages. 
$1.00. 


This issue of the monthly bulletin was pre 
pared by the American Speech and Hearing As 
sociation in cooperation with the Speech Asso 
ciation of America. Its purpose is to present 
to secondary school principals and teachers the 
essential factors about speech and hearing prob- 
lems and how the needs of their students with 
such difficulties may be met. 


Teach Children with Impaired Hearing, pub 
lished by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Division of Education for Ex- 
ceptional Children, Springfield, Illinois. 
This folder contains information about careers 
in this particular field of special education, im 
cluding qualifications necessary (in the state of 
Illinois), some of the places where such special 
training is offered, and the usual salary range 
of teachers in the field. 


Manual for the Washington State Hearing 
Program. Conservation of Hearing Pro- 
gram, Washington State Department 
Health. Revised June, 1951. 28 pages. 
Legislation in the state of Washington has re 

sulted in joint cooperation between the Health 

and Public Instruction departments for the early 
detection and conservation of hearing of all pre 
school age children in the state. For the purpos 
of achieving uniformity in testing and examine 
tion procedures, this revised manual outlining # 
five point program has been published. The 
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She Won't Miss a Murmuat... 


RAYTHEON 


HEARING AID TUBE 


She can expect, and get, 10,000 hours 
of good listening from the RAY- 
THEON Hearing Aid Tubes in her 
Hearing Aid. That’s the equivalent of 
from 2 to 5 years of actual wearer 
service — depending on how many 
hours a day the unit is in operation. 
The superb reliability and long life 
of RAYTHEON Hearing Aid Tubes 
is only one of many reasons why you'll 
find them in virtually every Hearing 


Aid in use throughout the world. 
Their technical superiority — ad- 
vanced design, precision construction 
and small size which permits the use of 
smaller, longer lived batteries and the 
consequent improvement in Hearing 
Aid appearance and convenience, are 
other important factors that make it 
pay in every way to standardize on 
RAYTHEON Hearing Aid Tubes. 


A THEON MANUFACTURING 
a SPECIAL TUBE SECTION 
‘CHAPEL STREET, NEWTON, MASSACHUS 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 

Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 

Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


THE SCHOOL OF 
LISTENING EYES 


A private, oral day school for 
the acoustically handicapped. 
MISS AUDREY HICKS, Principal 


MIDWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 


NEW LESSONS iN 
LIPREADING 


Based on Edward B. Nitchie’s 


Lipreading Principles and Practise 
by ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE 
This new and authoritative work will be 
an invaluable basic guide to teachers 
and students. It contains abundant new 
lesson material. Place your order now. 

Price $4.00 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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points include preliminary, second and third 
screening, follow-up by the Public Health nur 
and educational care. 


Congenital Verbal-Auditory Agnosia (Word 
Deafness), by Isaac W. Karlin, Mp, 
Pediatrics, Vol. 7, No. 1, January, 195], 


The name proposed for congenital word deaf. 
ness in children is congenital verbal-auditory 
agnosia (agnosia being defined as “a disturbance 
of recognition or identification”). Clinical {eg. 
tures of such children are lack of or limite 
speech and an ability to hear accompanied by ap 
inability to understand words by auditory means, 

The case of a six-year-old child with cpp. 
genital verbal-auditory agnosia is described, 


The Miraculous Birth of Language, by 
Richard A. Wilson, Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1948. 256 pages. $3.75, 


The author, Professor Emeritus of the Univer. 
sity of Saskatchewan, in a “philosophical expos- 
tion of language,” expounds on the relationship 
between the creation of language and the evolu 
tion of the world. 

In a stimulating 39-page preface, written ip 
the typical Shavian manner, George Bernard Shaw 
advocates phonetic spelling and campaigns for a 
new alphabet in which one letter would repre. 
sent only one sound. He also champions the 
discard of useless grammar, which he says only 
makes for excess verbiage. 


Teaching Your Child to Talk, by C. Van 
Riper, Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1950. 141 pages. $2.00. 


The author, one of the leading speech author- 
ities in the country, has written this simple little 
book in a vein of delightful humor. In it he 
analyzes the vocalizations and speech of very 
young children with normal hearing and makes 
numerous suggestions to parents for guiding and 
helping their children in their speech develop- 
ment. 


1851 
(From page 552) 


sees all and talks all” and that two slight 
undulating motions with the right hand 
asked if the visitor had come from over 
the sea. 


The boys who lived in this institution 
were very like the boys of today, whether 
they are in Paris, London or New York. 
The visitor found himself among “116 fine, 
healthy-looking deaf and dumb _ boys, 
dressed in blouses, amusing themselves at 
gymnastic exercises, at bowls, and at 4 
Frenchified description of leapfrog. 
happier, ruddier, and more joyous set 0 
countenances I have seldom beheld.” 

Evidently rising at five did no harm. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Rogers Hall —- Living Quarters for Upper School 


Oral Educational Program 

An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is trained continuously from 
admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted from four to five years of age and progress 
through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is planned to fit 
pupils for high school work. The 135 pupils enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 
29 members. 

There are thirteen well equipped buildings on an eighteen acre campus located in the 
foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped 
according to age and educational progress in four carefully supervised homes. Teachers 
live and take their meals with the pupils. Classes are conducted in a well equipped cen- 
tral school building. Instruction is provided in Art, Home Economics, and Industrial Arts. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two-year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massa- 
chusetts. Enrollment is limited to twelve students per year. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 


by Caroline A. Yale $ .75 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 6.00 set 
Consonant and Vowel Charts separately $ 2.00 set 
Life of Jesus for Children (20 story charts) 
by Marianna Macomber $ 5.00 set 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $13.50 series 
Series II Four charts of 12 stories each $17.00 series 
Series III Myths $10.00 series 
Series I, II, IV $38.50 set 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c extra for each 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 


AUDIOGRAMS: Speech sounds scientifically plotted 
on card make audiogram meaningful. “They Talk’’. 
Samples on request. National Auricular Foundation, 
612 West Shorb, Alhambra, California. 


WANTED immediately or for beginning of next term, 
oral teacher for preschoel day class in Montreal. Un- 
usual opportunity and good salary. Mrs. R. W. Heward, 
Education for Children, 9 Red- 
path Row, Montreal, ,» Canada. 


WANTED—Two experienced teachers of the deaf for 
primary and elementary grades. Pennsylvania State 
Oral | School for the Deaf, Scranton, Penna. 


WANTED: Pregrade oral teacher by January 1952. 
Good salary plus room and board. Apply Lutheran 
Institute for the Deaf, 6861 E. Nevada Ave., Detroit 
34, Michigan. 


WANTED: NOW. Oral teachers for Nursery and 
Primary deaf classes. Nine months school, excellent 
salary. Mrs. Marie Elliott Sweet, 1830 Line Avenue, 


Shreveport, Louisiana. 


WANTED: Oral teacher for preschool acoustic class- 
room im conjunction with public vo ge Freeman 
McConnell, Director, Tennessee Hearing and Speech 
Foundation, Vanderbilt University Heephel, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


COUNSELOR: School for Deaf, Berkeley. $255-$310. 
two years or special college train- 


State Personnel Board, 
1015 Street, 


TUTOR—Experienced teacher of the deaf, well quali- 
fied in speech method, desires position teaching and 
training private pupil. Capable of taking full charge. 
Box B-30, Volta Review. 


A Rare Opportunity 
4 PERFECT SETS OF THE 
VOLTA REVIEW 
1918, 1919, 1920, 1921 
Beautifully bound in tan buckram and brown leather 
Scarce copies worth $10.00 a volume 
The four volumes offered to the 
first comer for 
$30.00 
plus postage 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th ST.,N. W. WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


LEARNING TO LOOK AND LISTEN 
By ELEANOR C. RONNEI 


A series of listening lessons for children 6-7-8 years old 
who are learning to use hearing aids. This book provides 
a method and necessary materials for teaching discrimina- 
tion of a specific speech sound as well as awareness of 
other factors such as intensity, pitch or rhythm. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. $3.50 


ANN 
Compiled by Joun A. Ferraty 
“THE BRIDE WORE .. .” 


Wedding description for society columns: 

The groom, a private, scion of a well-known 
family, chose the popular olive drab blouse and 
trousers of wool serge, with harmonizing sun-tan 
shirt. Setting off the straight lines of the blouse 
was a single row of bright brass buttons dow, 
the front, with matching individual buttons, 

His trousers were straight-cut without cuffs 
Cotton socks of olive drab with harmonizing 
brown shoes and a contrasting black woolen serge 
tie completed his ensemble. In his left hip pocket 
he carried a white linen handkerchief. 

For going away, the groom chose a_ heavy 
woolen coat of olive drab, with brass buttons 
on the front and shoulders. A dressy travel hat 
of garrison design in olive drab with harmonizing 
brown leather brim and chin strap, and knit 
woolen gloves of olive drab were his only acces- 
sories. 

The bride wore blue.—Hibernia. 


When I dialed RIVerside, 
And LIVingstone replied, 
I said in mock despair: 
“Is Stanley there?” 
Thinking to be witty. 
It was a pity 
Because 
He was! 

—Liguorian 


“What kind of car are you driving?” 

“Tt’s an Eisenhower,” was the answer. 

“An Eisenhower?” said the first man. 
I never heard of it.” 

“Well, I'll tell you—it’s one of them that you 
don’t know whether it’s going to run or not.”"— 
Atlas News. 


Practice Class: There is a little game that can 
be played with a list of post offices in the United 
States. You merely seek to find names that go 
well together. For instance: Shapeless, Mass.; 
Oola, La.; Goodness, Me.; Income, Tex.; Proan, 
Conn.; Inert, Mass., etc. 


Harder: What’s the difference between a cat 
and a comma? 

Herring: A cat has claws at the ends of her 
paws; while a comma is a pause at the end of a 
clause. 


“Why, 


A man should work eight hours and sleep eight 
hours—but not the same eight hours.—Mildred 
Lucey. 


Women drive more slowly than men—because 
most of them would do anything to stay under 
thirty. 
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Hearing Aids 


All arion models are customarily 
submitted to the Council of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation of the American 
Medical Association. 


Oferion models closely match the 


specifications in the Harvard University Report 
setting forth the requirements for 
an ideal hearing aid. 


Ofarion has always quickly incorporated all 
of the latest improvements and electronic 


developments. 


arion, inc. 


159 No. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 
Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E. WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Preschool Years to College Entrance 


HALLOWEEN AT WRIGHT ORAL 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 28 
Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 
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